AMERICA    TO    THE    RESCUE
from which they proposed to organize the feeding of the stricken
populations of the Volga district.
This was exceedingly interesting news for me. If food was
coming into Russia in large quantities from abroad there would be
ships coming and going again in the ports, possibly in the port of
Pertrograd itself. There would also be American but English-
speaking sailors and officials, friendly and adventurous fellows who
would "no* doubt be prepared to take a risk in helping a fellow
English-speaker, a victim of the Bolshevik oppression, to escape
from this terrible land without having his history proved all over
again, laying him open to being sent back to prison to serve the
remainder of his indeterminate sentence for being a suspected
counter-revolutionary spy. This was the fear that had kept me
hanging on in Petrograd all those long months. But the militia-
man's mention of this American Relief, with the pictures it called
up of ships steaming out to sea and leaving Russia far behind, sent
waves of excitement tingling through my veins. Somehow or other
I must get a job with this new organization and use it, by hook or
by crook, by fair means or foul, to effect my escape.
There was luck, too, for me in what he told me. The Commissar
in charge was a kindly fellow whom I had known in the heyday
of the Confiscation Commission. I had done him one or two good
turns. Trembling inwardly in every cell of my body, I went to see
him, confessed my mission to put roller-skates on the revolution
was proving a bit of a fiasco, and was hardly my mark, anyhow,
begged him to use me as an interpreter or in any other capacity
he could think of. He was sympathetic and promised a job, but
said I should have to wait. The Americans could not be in Petrograd
for some time yet. I swallowed down my excitement as best I could
and waited.
In due course the Americans arrived and were installed in the
former offices of an insurance company in Morskaya Street The
Commissar sent for me to see Dr. Walker, the American boss of
the show, and I got my job. I was appointed to Yambuig, a little
town on the railway line near the Esthonian frontier* to check the
contents of all wagons for the Relief Administration coming over
the border.
A double responsibility attached to this new job of mine. Every
parcel of food arriving at the station was opened in my presences
checked by me to accord with a list supplied, and sealed up again
to proceed elsewhere. The purpose of my check was to exonerate
the Esthonians of any charges of the pilfering which was annoying
the relief organizers so much and fix the responsibility definitely
on any Russians through whose hands the supplies should pas